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THE BOSTON CONVENTION 
by 
JULIA STACY GOULD 
N.A.T.S. Historian 


The third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing 
was held in Boston, Massachusetts, Tues- 
day, December 30, 1947, through Friday, 
January 2d, 1948, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Music Teachers National 
Association and other national musical or- 
ganizations. 

The choice of Boston as a meeting place 
was a fortunate one. in spite of the fine 
examples of New England weather which 
occurred during the week, something of 
the mellowness of the historic old city 
must have permeated the assembly. Dur- 
ing these days of renewal of friendships, 
making of new acquaintances and lively 
exchange of ideas, this comment was often 
heard, “What a wonderful spirit there is 
in these metings!” 

Members of the Association came to Bos- 
ton from all over the country, nearly 100 
of them from 24 different states. They 
brought to us here a new realization of the 
present significance of this organization 
throughout the country, and of its potential 
value and influence in musical education. 

On Tuesday evening, members of the 
Association were guests at a special con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitsky conducting. The 
program, Suite from the Ballet “Appala- 
chian Spring,” Copland, and Symphony 
No. 8 in C Minor, Bruckner, was brilliantly 
performed. During the evening a citation 
was made to Dr. Koussevitsky by the Na- 
tional Music Council. 

The annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, President Carson presiding, and all 
members present. In the afternoon Mr. 
DeYoung conducted the Annual meeting 
of the Regional Governors and Representa- 
tives-at-Large. Four Regional Governors 
were present: Bernard U. Taylor (East- 
ern); J. Oscar Miller (Southern); Helen 
Steen Huls (Northern) ; and Melvin H. Geist 
(Northwestern). Seven Representatives- 
at-Large: James R. Houghton and Romley 


Fell (Eastern); Marguerite Ringo (South- 
eastern); Lilian G. McCook (Southern); 
John O. Samuel (Central); Hadley R. 
Crawford (Northern; and H. Grady Har- 
lan (Southwestern). Also several incoming 
officers, including Arthur Gerry (Eastern 
Representative); Mrs. George Craig 
(Southeastern Representative), and oth- 
ers. Matters of policy and methods of im- 
plementing these were discussed and de- 
termined. 

Wednesday afternoon as guests of Har- 
vard University, we journeyed to the famous 
Fogg Museum to attend a tea and recep- 
tion in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. This pleasant event was followed 
by a concert by the Kroll quartet at Sand- 
ers Theater, Harvard. In the evening, the 
advent of the New Year was celebrated 
appropriately by a gathering of many of 
the members at the Hotel Statler 

On New Year’s afternoon at 2:30 came 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing Voice Forum and Clinic, Bernard 
U. Taylor, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City, chairman, with a panel jury 
which included Richard DeYoung, Chi- 
cago, Victor Alexander Fields, College of 
the City of New York, and Grace Leslie, 
New York City. 

Mr. Taylor, in opening the meeting, ex- 
plained that this was an informal co- 
operative experiment, in that it was the 
first time a clinic of this sort had been con- 
ducted by a panel jury. The jury would 
keep in mind the physiclogical, psychologi- 
cal and esthetic qualities of the singing, 
and would be asked to comment on pres- 
ent attainments and future potentialities 
of the singers. 

The participating singers were Jane 
Livingstone, soprano, Paul Crank, bass, 
Doris Skipp, soprano, pupils of Miss Gould, 
Rhode Island; Roy Winward, soprano, 
pupil of Mrs. James, Massachusetts; John 
Simonian, baritone, Rhode Island State 
College; Mrs. Fleurant, soprano, and Frank 
Alder, tenor, pupils of Mr. Vieu, Rhode 
Island; and Rosamond Parks, soprano, 
and Mary Kouns, soprano, pupils of Mrs. 
Tingley, Massachusetts. These singers 
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JOHN C. WILCOX DIES 
IN DENVER 


It is with deep sorrow that the Associ- 
ation announces the death of its beloved 
first President John C. Wilcox. He passed 
away in a Denver hospital early in the 
morning of November 20, 1947. 

He taught his regular voice class at Colo- 
rado College on November 12, and was 
taken to the hospital the following day and 
underwent an operation Monday, Novem- 
ber 17. He came through the operation 
and was reported much improved early in 
the week, when the change in his condi- 
tion occurred. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Caroline Wilcox, and a daughter, Miss 
Martha Wilcox, head of the dance depart- 
ment at Denver University and formerly 
of the dance department of Colorado Col- 
lege. 

Private funeral services were held in 
Denver, Friday, November 21, with Dean 
Clyde Holbrook, of Shove Memorial 
chapel, in charge. 

Mr. Wilcox was born in Sebewaing, 
Mich., May 5, 1870. He began his musical 
career in Detroit and was a soloist in some 
of the large churches, and sang with sym- 
phony orchestras. He went to New York 
City in 1906 and opened a Studio in Car- 
negie Hall. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 


The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-member 


JOHN C. WILCOX 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


While still in a reminiscent glow from 
the eminently successful and highly stimu- 
lating Annual Meeting in Boston, I am 
taking this means of greeting all of you 
who are members of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing, and wishing 
you a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

The Convention was a great success. 


The Vocal Clinic and Panel discussion, an. 


innovation which was instituted for the 
first time this year, and the two Vocal 
Forums which followed under the aus- 
pices of the M.T.N.A. were attended by 
audiences that taxed the capacity of the 
large room. The enthusiasm and the co- 
operative spirit of the members present 
were so great that it presages fruitful re- 
sults for the many activities of the Associ- 
ation which have to do with problems that 
confront the voice teacher in his daily 
work, and which aim at the improvement 
of the standard of voice teaching in 
America. 

The Annual Business Meeting brought 
to the membership an awareness of the 
considerable number of projects which 
have been undertaken by the Association 
and the progress made in each. More de- 
tailed information regarding these will 
reach you in subsequent issues of the 
Bulletin. 

We stand at the beginning of a new year 
in the Association’s life. Each year as we 
grow becomes more important than the 
last. As your incoming President, I pay 
grateful tribute to our retiring President, 
Mr. Carson, who has worked so arduously 
and successfully to perfect the organiza- 
tion and its many procedures, and under 
whose direction so many important proj- 
ects for the benefit of the membership, 
have been put under way. 

It shall be my purpose to further in- 
crease the Association’s value and useful- 
ness, and to bring to fruition the many 
important projects already undertaken. 
Also, to bring to practical realization the 
several objectives and ideals for which the 
Association was created. To this I pledge 
my best efforts and my utmost strength 
and devotion. I ask, on your part, that you 
give to the new corps of officers your en- 
thusiastic loyalty and cooperation. 

The members of the Association are in- 
vited to communicate with the officers 
whenever they so desire. Address all com- 
munications regarding membership or lo- 
cal activities, such as Regional Meetings, 
to the Regional Governor of your District, 
or to the Coordinator of Field Activities. 
Address communications regarding Com- 
mittee projects, and any other matters of 
national scope, to the Committee Chair- 
men, or to your President. With your help 
we will make valuable progress. 

RICHARD DeYOUNG, 
President 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 1) 
represented different ages and degrees of 
attainment, and included some problem 

voices. 

The forum was informal. As the singers 
in turn stepped to the platform, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s genial greeting, his friendly ques- 
tions as to age, amount of study, experi- 
ence in singing and future aims, served to 
put them at ease. After each one had fin- 
ished singing, his or her work was evalu- 
ated and summarized by members of the 
panel jury; then there was an opportunity 
for general discussion. 

In some cases definite criticisms were 
made and sound advice administered, and 
members of the panel then and there gave 
the singer vocal exercises which would 
help correct the fault. In every instance, 
wise, stimulating, encouraging suggestions 
were given which may well influence not 
only the musical careers of these young 
singers, but nothing less than their entire 
lives. 

It was difficult to bring this forum to a 
close. 

After a short recess, the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting began with President Carson 
in the chair. A resolution was adopted, to 
be sent to Mrs. John C. Wilcox and Miss 
Martha Wilcox, expressing the deep sym- 
pathy of the Association and its great loss 
in the passing of its beloved first Presi- 
dent. Reports were made by the Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer, the Registrar, the 
Editor of the Bulletin, and the Chairmen 
of the various committees, all of which 
showed the great progress the Associ- 
ation has made during the past year. Out- 
standing was the President’s report, sum- 
marizing the progress and achievements 
of NATS. The election was then held and 
the slate already submitted to the mem- 
bership was voted into office. Two last 
minute changes in the office of Representa- 
tive-at-Large were necessary due to the 
inability of Mme. Chamlee (California- 
Western) and Kathleen Shaw Miller 
(Northern) to serve. These offices will be 
filled as soon as possible by action of the 
Executive Committee. 

Richard DeYoung, our new President, 
then took the chair and in a fine speech, 
paid tribute to the splendid work of the out- 
going President, and noted his own obliga- 
tions to Mr. Carson. He promised to devote 
his best efforts to a continuation of the 
latter’s achievements, and asked for the 
same fine support from the officers and 
members-at-large. All present were im- 
pressed by the healthy condition of NATS 
and united in their determination to pro- 
mote its welfare. 

A large majority of the members at- 
tended the MTNA Banquet in the evening 
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VOICE PUPILS AND MUSICIANSHIP 


A Discussion Concerning Some Criticisms 


by 


GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 
Director of Vocal Music Education, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


Sometime ago your NATS editors asked 
me to write an article on the seemingly 
important subject of Musicianship (or 
lack of it) possessed by young students 
with ambitions to sing. As a teacher of 
music in the public schools for many 
years I refuse to be put on the defensive 
because of insinuations and some definite 
charges that the schools are failing in this 
particular phase of music education. Also, 
as a teacher of voice and singing, I can ap- 
preciate some of the difficulties which be- 
set the private studio teacher. The issue 
is an old one, probably as old as the art of 
singing and voice training, and certainly 
one of the phases of music education 
school music teachers have struggled with 
since the induction of music instruction 
into the school curriculum by Lowel Mason 
back in 1838. 


The paramount question seems to be, why 
is it that aspiring young vocal students 
cannot read music? Let us be Yankees and 
counter with the question, who can read 
music anyway? It is a well known fact 
that many of the world’s (possibly Ameri- 
cans, only) great singing artists do not 
have sufficient knowledge of the simpler 
elements of staff notation to enable them 
to translate the printed score into correct 
vocal sounds at first sight. The great 
American artist, Mme. Lillian Nordica, to 
mention one, was reputed to be obliged to 
learn her operatic roles by rote; taught to 
her by the untiring and well paid efforts 
of accompanists and coaches. There are 
others, who, having discovered that they 
possess beautiful voices, have devoted 
their entire efforts to learning how to sing, 
and neglecting the matter of musicianship 
so important to all who would become art- 
ists. Naturally, they are aided and abetted 
in this by good teachers whose reputation 
depends, not upon the musicianship of 
their pupils, but on the way they sing. 


Who Can Read Music? 


The old, old quip about “musicians and 
singers” has resulted in players of instru- 
ments believing that they read music bet- 
ter than singers. Reading music involves 
two important basic fundamentals: the 
ability to produce the correct pitch at the 
right time, and to give each tone its proper 
duration. When the player of an instrument 
has attained sufficient technical ability to 
push the correct valve, press the right key, 
or finger the keyboard properly, he has 
only to blow through his instrument in the 
right way, or strike the correct keyboard 
key, and his instrument does the rest. 
Similarly the singer must attain technics 


of voice production and voice control, but 
in addition, through physical and mental 
efforts, he must make his instrument, the 
Voice, produce tones of the correct pitches 
at just the right time and of proper dura- 
tion. This discussion does not presume to 
go into the matter of artistry, which is 
still another important matter. People af- 
flicted with so-called “tone deafness”, and 
who cannot sing accurately, have been 
known to play a valved, keyed or keyboard 
instrument quite well, if not expertly. The 
player of wind instruments does not neces- 
sarily read music, as the singer or player 
of string instruments must read and hear 
it, but he manipulates his instruments to 
play a given tone for a specific line or 
space of the staff. 

After observing both singers and play- 
ers, children and adults for many years, 
it has become quite apparent that the 
vocalist is quite as adept in keeping cor- 
rect time and good rhythm as his brothers 
and sisters in the instrumental field. 
Neither are too good and leave much to 
be desired. The mastery of staff notation 
from the standpoint of time involves pure- 
ly mathematical calculations and a feel- 
ing for rhythm. This is most easily attained 
through vocal music, the ground work for 
which is laid in the elementary school. 
The technics to be mastered for good sing- 
ing are quite as definite and complicated 
as those necessary for the mastery of any 
musical instrument. The processes _ in- 
volved in the translation of the printed 
score into sounds are even more com- 
plicated, for the singer of necessity must 
hear the correct sound before producing 
it with his voice. 


Most singers read music by a process of 
guessing. The notes are higher or lower 
upon the staff, and the pitch of the tones 
must be correspondingly high or low. Oth- 
er than those few fortunate (or unfortun- 
ate) individuals who possess absolute 
pitch, few singers are even good guessers. 
When singing with others in ensemble the 
ear materially aids in the guessing proc- 
ess because of the assistance of some sense 
of harmony and going along with others. 
Those notes located in higher and lower 
positions on the staff possess definite tonal 
relationships, and many, possibly the ma- 
jority of those who aspire to become good 
singers, have but a vague idea of that re- 
lationship. The piano accompanist helps 
out, particularly if he gives prominence to 
the melody until it has been memorized. 
Can you Mister or Madame Master teach- 
er, or professional singer stand up alone 


and without assistance, even of a piano 
accompaniment, read at first sight a song 
which you have never seen or heard? We 
wonder! 


Wherein Have the Schools Failed? 


Now let’s see just where the public 
schools have failed in their contributions 
to the education of prospective singers. 
We of the public schools are fully aware 
of the fact that music is not expertly 
taught in all school systems, any more 
than it is well taught in all colleges and 
private studios. In fact, that which mas- 
querades as music education in many ex- 
cellent schools is little more than a trav- 
esty on the real thing. A similar indict- 
ment might be made of other subjects such 
as mathematics, sciences, languages, and 
others. The reasons are too obvious and 
too numerous to discuss here. While it is 
true that practically every child can and 
wili learn to sing, it is also a fact that the 
great majority will not care to become 
musicians or have a yen to become great 
singers. In fact, after the first few years 
of enjoyable singing and studying the 
fundamentals of staff notation, many chil- 
dren are less interested in producing 
music of any kind. This is due, in part to 
the condition of their voices which are 
undergoing a rather definite physical 
change that prohibits boys in particular 
and girls to some extent, from singing as 
beautifully as they have been able to do 
in the past. Also, as they progress from 
school level to another higher one, more 
and more interesting activities are offered, 
which to some children seem of greater in- 
terest and importance. And, we must not 
forget that since the advent of mechani- 
cal music people have come to prefer the 
“canned” variety to that which they can 
make themselves; and the radio has large- 
ly become the music educationist of the 
world. 


This, probably is as it should be and 
some great good must eventually come 
from it. The public schools do not exist to 
provide the world with mathematicians, 
scientists, linguists or musicians, but rath- 
er to contribute to the education of the 
whole child which will make it possible 
for him to go on to institutions of higher 
learning, and to make a place for himself 
in any part of our complex culture for 
which he finds himself adapted. Certainly 
we would not wish every child to become 
a musician! 


In Senior High School 
In the senior high schools the strongest 
and most effective competitor to music 
and other elective subjects is the sched- 
ule of requirements. When these require- 
ments have been satisfied in the student’s 
schedule he finds little time left for sub- 
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VOICE PUPILS AND 
MUSICIANSHIP 


(Continued from Page 3) 


jects and activities he would choose to 
pursue. Art, dramatics, additional lan- 
guages, sciences and all phases of ath- 
letics make a strong appeal to most stu- 
dents who also enjoy music, and it is usu- 
ally a survival of the fittest, or the most 
attractive. The senior high schools in 
-Tulsa, Oklahoma, offer three years of 
theory and harmony, a cappella choir, 
opera club, mixed chorus, girls glee club, 
voice class, band, orchestra and ensem- 
bles, each of which is a full time, major or 
minor subject, with daily recitation and 
full academic credit toward graduation. 
About twenty percent of the students find 
it possible to elect one, but rarely more 
than one musical activity. 


Who Elects to Study Music? 

From this picture of conditions as they 
really exist in many good high schools, it 
should be quite apparent that neither the 
music instructor nor the student is en- 
tirely at fault for the comparatively small 
number who elect to continue serious 
study of music in school. The competition 
from the “must take” requirements is too 
great to overcome. However, there is a 
strong trend away from the requirement 
situation which may bring about favorable 
changes in the future. It should aiso be 
remembered that many high school stu- 
dents with excellent musical talents are 
not interested in taking part in musical 
organizations, and as a result of the pres- 
sure of a full schedule are also obliged to 
discontinue their music studies outside of 
school. Still another type of student who 
becomes interested in singing during high 
school days, are those who are attracted 
by certain types of radio programs. They 
listen attentively to their favorite croon- 
ers aud blues singers, and without much 
effort do a pretty good job of imitation 
with their undeveloped and untrained 
voices. Usually this type of student wishes 
to improve his/her voice and goes to the 
private studio with little or no musicality, 
musical knowledge or vocal equipment. 
Then there are the girls and boys with 
good singing voices who are interested in 
the singing organizations in school, whose 
teacher of singing tells them that they 
should not spoil their voices by singing in 
school choruses, thereby condemning their 
own training. It should be remembered 
that many students who have shown 
musical aptitude and talent in music in 
earlier years and who have a good work- 
ing knowledge of music fundamentals, 
find it impossible, or they do not choose to 
continue the study and practice of music. 
Others whose desires and talents have de- 
veloped too late to take advantage of 


the specialized training offered by the 
schools, are among those who go to the 
private studio teacher, having little or no 
musical background. 


The Virtuoso Choir 

Considerable criticism has been directed 
against the schools and their teachers con- 
cerning the attention given to the de- 
velopment of fine singing organizations, 
fine orchestras and fine bands. One writer 
in NATS Bulletin, says in part: “This 
seems to be an era of virtuoso choral sing- 
ing in our schools, and the present crowd- 
ed schedule precludes giving any addi- 
tional time to the prosaic musical A, B, Cs, 
but the question arises whether it would 
not be more democratic to expose the larger 
group, wherever possible in special or reg- 
ular assemblies, to at least the rudiments 
.... If the truth were known many of 
those with the finest vocal talent have 
little knowledge of the theory of music.” 


In rebuttal to this statement it may be 
pertinent to make these observations: The 
so called virtuoso choir (a cappella choir 
in school language) together with the fine 
instrumental organizations which have 
been developed in the schools of our coun- 
try during the past two or three decades, 
have accomplished more in the matter of 
selling the music program to administra- 
tors and to the general public than any 
other agency, excepting only the radio. 
The influence of the fine a cappella choirs, 
(and there are many in this broad land), 
has been felt in various ways: 1) these 
choirs take good music to the people; to 
clubs of men and women, to conventions 
and other community gatherings; to the 
churches and into many school activities 
attended by parents and adult friends; 
2) music of unquestioned worth and in- 
terest is invariably studied, learned and 
performed with good understanding and 
usually excellent interpretation; 3) the 
people enjoy it because their children 
have a part in the fine experience which 
they recognize as a stabilizing and cultur- 
al influence, and 4) the children who are 
members of the organizations realize and 
appreciate the fine experiences they are 
having and its value to them now and in 
the future. Quite true, some of these choir 
members are not expert music readers, 
probably none of them are little more 
than expert guessers. But readers or 
guessers, we know that learning to read 
music, or become expert guessers, is ac- 
complished only through reading music 
and then more reading of music, and not 
through a desultory make believe study 
of the rudiments of music in “special or 
regular assemblies” as suggested in the 
article quoted. Members of a cappella 
choirs and other singing organizations 
and classes in the high schools regularly 
have the experience of reading as many 


as thirty or forty different choral numbers 
during the school year. This is the type 
of experience which develops good read- 
ers for our church choirs and other choral 
organizations as well as for the private 
studio. 


Can Music Reading Be Taught? 

Can music reading be taught? Certainly 
it can be taught if the same attention to 
details and procedures is given to it as is 
given to the learning and reading of other 
languages. ,In addition to the complete 
understanding of the signs and symbols 
which represent musical sounds on the 
five lined staff, there must be experiences 
in putting this information into practice. 
No amount of theoretical knowledge of 
musical science can guarantee music read- 
ing ability, any more than a complete 
knowledge of the physiological construc- 
tion and make up of the vocal mechanism 
can guarantee that one may become a 
singer. Both types of information must be 
put into operation through practical ex- 
periences, and there is no substitute for 
experience. 

In school systems where music is well 
taught by teachers who know both the 
subject matter and how to present it in a 
clear and interesting manner to children, 
all of the fundamental principles neces- 
sary to good music reading may be taught 
during the first six years of the elementary 
schools. However, in addition to this 
knowledge of theoretical principles, their 
presentation must be paralleled by many 
varied experiences. It does little good to 
give the child a pair of skates or a bicycle 
and then tell him that he may not skate 
nor ride. Ownership is of little value un- 
less there be some compensation in pleas- 
ure and enjoyment. Likewise, to teach 
children that a quarter note has one beat; 
a half note two beats; that four sharps is 
the key of E and three flats the key of E 
flat; or that notes placed upon certain lines 
and spaces represent certain pitches, and 
that different pitches are represented 
when placed upon other lines and spaces. 
To do all of this and more is not good 
teaching and entirely ineffective until 
there have been experiences with which 
these things may be proved true. 

Such experiences, when faithfully and 
thoroughly carried out will bring the stu- 
dent to the junior high school with con- 


siderable reading ability. Here, and sub- . 


sequently in senior high school, as previ- 
ously stated, the learning of many songs 
and choral selections will add strength 
and power to the ability to translate music 
from the printed page into sound. 

But, and here is the big IF, it should be 
remembered that just as children tire of 
skates and bicycles, there will be many 
who for various reasons will lose interest 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
DISTRICT MEETING 


The opening fall program of the 
California-Western District of the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers of Singing was 
given at the Margaret Coleman Studio, 391 
South Madison, Pasadena, Calif., on No- 
vember 9, 1947. An enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating audience composed of mem- 
bers and invited guests greeted the artists 
and speakers who gave the program. 

Allan Lindquest, a valued member of 
the Association who has been on leave of 
absence for several months, gave an in- 
teresting account of his visit to studios of 
fellow members while in New York and 
of the new Broadway shows which he saw. 
The extraordinary privilege of listening in 
on coaching lessons of great artists of in- 
ternational renown was one of the high- 
lights of his eastern experiences. 

Tudor Williams reviewed the initial per- 
formance of Mozart’s delightful opera, 
Cosi Fan Tutte which was running at the 
Las Palmas Theater in Hollywood. This 
opera under the direction of Jan Popper 
of Stanford University was given in Eng- 
lish; its noteworthy translation by George 
and Phillis Mead was sung with under- 
standable articulation by an American 
cast. Mr. Williams urged all members to 
see the opera and enjoy the same thrill he 
had experienced. 


A joyous “sample” of the opera was 
presented during the afternoon, with Joel 
Carter, James H. Schwabacher and Theo- 
dore Uppman singing the second act, while 
Jan Popper presided at the piano. The 
fine vocal and histrionic ability of the 
group made a lasting impression on all 
present. 

Mrs. Fred Shepherd of Palo Alto, vocal 
coach for the singers in the opera, was 
introduced, and a social hour followed. 

A short business session was called by 
the president, Ruth Chamlee, when a re- 
port from Rudolph Szekely, head of the 
Los Angeles Music Teachers Association, 
was given on the city council’s action on 
license fees for music teachers. The as- 
sociation voted to back the committee 
headed by Mr. Szekely in making a peti- 
tion to have music teachers classed as 
educators and thus be exempt from pay- 
ing fees to operate a studio. The problem 
of city zoning which forbids many teach- 
ers from teaching in their own homes was 
brought up for discussion and a commit- 
tee is to formulate a plan of approach to 
protest before the City Council. 

The next meeting of the California Dis- 
trict will be held in January when a mo- 
tion picture of special interest to music 
teachers will be shown and discussed at 
the Coleman Studios, in Pasadena. 


NELLE GOTHOLD, 
Publicity Chairman 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 2) 
where Serge Koussevitsky was the guest 


of honor and the speaker. 

On Friday there were morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions of the Voice Forum, with 
Dr. James R. Houghton of Boston Uni- 
versity presiding. First came a self-called 
roll-call. Dr. Houghton in his welcoming 
talk gave brief mention of early music and 
early music education which began in his- 
torical Boston, and concluded “We who 
live here look forward”. Each speaker was 
introduced by Dr. Houghton with droll 
original verses which set the mood of good 
humor for these forums. 

Dr. Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa, spoke on the sub- 
ject “Treatment of the Immature Voice”. 
He believes that a child can find the right 
use of the singing voice when quite young; 
that much “natural talent” is the result 
of a satisfactory singing experience during 
childhood. 

Miss Gladys Gilderoy Scott, Francis 
Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois, in her 
talk “Vocal Pedagogy in a Four-Year 
Junior College” gave a picture of her work 
in a college of 260 girls of from sixteen to 
twenty-one, and of how successfully the 
individual weekly lessons are supplement- 
ed by classes or workshops of groups of 
four, vocalizing, studying songs, singing 
together and separately. 

“When Should the Study of Voice Be 
Started?" was the subject chosen by John 
O. Samuel, Cleveland, Ohio. He asked for 
better speech habits in parents and im- 
proved vocal preparation for teachers in 
lower grades so that the child will have 
good patterns to copy and good quality of 
voices to imitate. Mr. Samuels believes 
that correct vocal fundamentals can be 
learned in childhood and will carry over 
to later years in voice as well as in piano 
or violin. 

The morning session closed with a wel- 
come to our new President, Richard 
DeYoung. 

The Voice Forum was continued in the 
afternoon, Dr. Houghton and his poems 
of introduction continuing to delight the 
audience. The first speaker, Marguerite 
Ringo of Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., 
gave an interesting picture of “The Voice 
Teacher in the Small Fine Arts College”, 
her charm and humor enlightening the 
talk and the interesting discussion that 
followed. 

Henry Veld, of Augustana College, Rock 
island, Illinois, presented a masterly paper 
on “The Effect of Choral Trairing on the 
Solo Voice”. He pointed out the dangers 
involved where the choral director is not 
a trained voice man, and urged the Asso- 
ciation to use its influence to the end that 
such training be a requirement for all 
choral directors. 


Miss Ruth Douglass of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass., was the last 
speaker of the Forum. She chose as her 
subject “The Adaptation of Teaching of 
Singing to the Liberal Arts Pattern”. She 
brought out the fact that, for the student, 
singing correlates all the courses taken; 
that it applies concretely all that they have 
learned abstractly; that “voice is the 
vehicle of the language of music”. 

All papers read at the Forums will ap- 
pear in the M.T.N.A. Book of Proceedings 
for the coming year. 

The final gathering at the NATS Ban- 
quet in the evening was a fitting climax to 
the convention. More than 75 members at- 
tended, and with Bernard U. Taylor as 
toastmaster, were provided with a never- 
to-be-forgotten meeting. In turn, all mem- 
bers introduced themselves, and the repre- 
sentation of the states was a thrilling 
tribute to the spirit of our organization, 
with Maine, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Illinois, Texas, Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Nebrasaka, Washington, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Ohio, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Colorado, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York and the District of Columbia all 
answering the roll-call. 

After the introduction of the new offi- 
cers, the members enjoyed a beautifully 
sung program given by Nora Garner Riggs, 
soprano (a student of Dr. Houghton) ably 
assisted at the piano by Antoinette 
Giannini. 

The speaker of the evening, Cyrus Dur- 
gin, music critic of the Boston Globe, was 
then introduced and delighted the mem- 
bers by his friendly, humorous and some- 
times caustic comments on the musical 
scene. President DeYoung then present- 
ed the outgoing President, Leon Carson, 
with a beautifully prepared certificate ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Associ- 
ation for his untiring efforts in its behalf 
and the affection with which the members 
will always regard him. 

While waiting for the photographers to 
appear, Mr. Taylor called on numerous 
members for remarks. The splendid re- 
sponse, both serious and humorous, indi- 
cated that any member is quite qualified 
to take over any role in NATS affairs at 
any time. 

After the picture was taken, the mem- 
bers ended this heart warming occasion 
with the singing of Auld Lang Syne. The 
special thanks of the Association go to 
Dr. Houghton, his committee and the of- 
ficers who labored to make this Third 
Convention the great success it became. 
All present were assured that we are 
traveling steadily on a path that leads to 
great achievement, and traveling in a 
high spirit of good fellowship and mutuai 
regard and esteem. ; 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
TEACHERS 


THE SURVEY COMMITTEE reports 
that letters have been sent to each Re- 
gional Governor requesting their aid in 
the selection of a member, residing in or 
near each state capitol, to act as Legisla- 
tive Representative. For the present they 
will report to the chairman of the Survey 
Committee. Their duties will be to keep a 
close watch upon legislation introduced 
which may have any influence or affect 
upon the Private Teacher of singing or of 
any allied musical arts. It seems highly 
important to set up a group of representa- 
tives of this sort in view of the fact that 
legislation restricting the freedom of our 
professional activities might easily be in- 
troduced and quietly passed without those 
most concerned being aware of the action. 
This has already happened in one state, 
and has caused a great deal of difficulty 
for some of the teachers residing therein. 

ARTHUR GERRY, 
Chairman 


VOICE PUPILS AND 
MUSICIANSHIP 


(Continued from Page 4) 


in the efforts made to give them a good 
education in music. Education of any kind 
cannot be crammed down the throat of 
any child if he resists it. “We can lead a 
horse to water but cannot force him to 
drink” is an old and true saying. The early 
‘experiences in singing will interest all lit- 
tle’ children, but if we eventually lead 
even one-fourth of them to an under- 
standing of music principles and the abil- 
ity to apply them in practical musical ex- 
periences we shall have done well indeed. 
This seems like a small percentage, a tre- 
mendous mortality, but it compares quite 
favorably with the history of other sub- 
jects and activities. We should not be mis- 
lead into thinking that most of the teach- 
er’s hard work has been in vain, because 
it is quite probable that a large propor- 
tion of the other three-quarters, have, and 
will continue to receive as much enjoy- 
ment from the past experiences, as those 
who better understand the technicalities of 
music. After all, the greatest pleasure and 
appreciation of music comes not from a 
complete understanding of its science, but 
rather from its language which speaks to 
all through our emotions. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Brown, Albert Edmund, 220 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 

Raymond, Rita, Studio KPOA, Radio Station Bldg., 
Kapiolani and Date Sts., Honolulu, a 

Toren, E. Clifford, 5040 N. St. Louis St., Chicago, Ill. 


— Clay, % Ludwig College of Music, 709 Pine 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Motshall, Cameron, 714 Kimball Bldg. 

, Oregon State College, 


Chicago, 


Walls, R. B orvallis, Ore. 


JOHN C. WILCOX DIES 
(Continued from Page 1) 


For health reasons, he came to Denver 
in 1908, and for over 20 years conducted a 
clinic for voice and speech. From 1925 to 
1932 he was Director of the Denver College 
of Music, and from 1934 to 1945 was in- 
structor and director of the vocal clinic of 
the American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago. He also taught in the Hewitt School 
of Adult Education of Chicago, and 
achieved notable success for his voice and 
speech correction courses. 

In 1942 Mr. Wilcox joined the Summer 
music faculty of Colorado College, as visit- 
ing professor of music. He wrote a num- 
ber of books and made many contributions 
to musical magazines. He was editor of 
“The Concert-Goer” published in New 
York, and was author of “The Living 
Voice” and “Voice Training for Speech”. 
For years he was director of the Pro 
Musica society. 

He was one of the founders, and the 
first President of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing; and a member of 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, and the Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox were married De- 
cember 8, 1896, the year Mrs. Wilcox gradu- 
ated from Vassar College. They celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary 4 year 
ago. She assisted him in his career as piano 
accompanist for his vocal work: 

Serving as its President during the first 
two, difficult years of its existence, John 
Wilcox made notable contribution to the 
growth of our Association. His unusual ex- 
ecutive ability and the wisdom gained 
from many years of successful endeavor 
in the field of voice training were invalu- 
able assets in solving the many problems 
we faced. The organization will ever be 
grateful for his splendid leadership, and 
his multitude of friends who loved him 
for his genial personality and respected 
him for his great ability as one of the lead- 
ing teachers of voice in this country, will 
always hold his memory dear. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO ALL MEMBERS 


Beginning January |, 1948, your formal 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE will be sent 
you ONLY on request, panied by 
payment of a nominal charge of fifty 
cents which will apply to the actual cost 
of preparing and mailing the document. 


(Policy adopted at Business Meeting 
of N.A.T.S., January |, 1948) 


It is suggested that you add this extra 
fee to your check when paying your dues. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Baker, Miss Elsie, Hotel Ansonia, New York 23, N. Y. 

Bolek, George, 811 Steinway Hall, New York, or 1521 
Bolton St., Baltimoge 17, Md. 

Hallan, T. James, 229 Gano St., Providence, R 

Simmons, Mr. William, 240 West End Ave., i York 
ity 

a + Miss Laura, 190 Paterson Ave., Paterson, 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Ellison, Miss Elizabeth J., 614 Harvey St., Millen, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Hammock, Mrs. Catherine Goodman, 219 Boston Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 
7 Dobyns, Mrs. Miriam, 644 Broadway, Hazard, 


ven" Sickle, Mrs. Marilyn R., Ward Belmont, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Boldenweck, Miss Elizabeth L., 823 Humboldt Ave., 
Winnetka, Ill 

Bromley, Mr. Roger, 225 W. Third Ave., Flint, Mich. 

a. Miss Gladys, 917 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 


om. Miss Marie, 738 Balfour Rd., Grosse Point 30, 
ic 


Van der Veer, Miss Nevada, 2410 Overlook Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Coffin, Mrs. Mildred W. (Mrs. Berton), College of 
Music, Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

-. em Mary, Music School, Univ. of Colo., Boul- 
er, Colo. 

Douglas, Miss Mavis, 1512 Vincent, Brownwood, Tex. 

Sister Mary Blanda, C.D.P.—St. Joseph’s Academy, 
118 Bonham St., San Antonio, Tex. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Baal, Mrs. Commies Wheat, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iow 

Eastwold, Miss = Cordell, 4244 So. Fremont Ave., Min- 
neapolis 9, Minn. 

Gannett, Mr. Kent, 2410 Ripley St., Davenport, Iowa 

—. Mr. Francis, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 


Haun. Mr. Harry F., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 

owa 

Koch, Mrs. Mary Lou, 4331 Miami, Omaha 3, Neb. 

Madden, Mrs. Mabel Moss, 3904 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, lowa 

Massie, Mrs. Mary Fitzsimmons, 405 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

— Mrs. Flora Sears, 3308 Lincoln Blvd., Omaha, 

eb. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
Bachman, Mrs. jest (Mrs. Barton) , 4223 Twelfth St., 
Riverside, alif 
DeJarnette, Mr. Reven S., 4581 Pomona Ave., La Mesa, 


Calif. 
meal Lillian Jay, 901 N. wing Rd., Tulleston, 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
<——~ Mrs. Reta Todd, 310 So. Silver St., Centralia, 
ash, 
Gaskins, Mrs. Genevieve Baum, 318 So. Fourth St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Hoskins, Mrs. Jessie A., 2219- -~“ Baker, Ore. 


ee Mrs. Myron, "3425 N. E. 19th St., Portland 
12 
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Hollywood, Calif. 
Roberts, Miss Gwendolyn, 1898 Genevieve St., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


